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The Faumeré Winter Time. 


WINTER is upon us, when the labors and cares 
and happiness of the Farmer centre about the 
Farm-yards and the Homestead. As Summer is 
the season of production, so Winter is the season 
of distribution. The careful husbandman measures 
with equal eye, his stores and his demands, and 
prudently apportions the former to the latter. If 
he finds a prospective deficiency in one kind, he 
wisely casts about for a substitute, so that the de- 
mand shall not come upon him before he has a 
supply to meet it. 

To the careless or improvident, these demands 
come like a troop of hungry wolves, and if there 
is nothing else for them to prey upon, they seize 
the laggard himself, and leave his bones to bleach 
as a monument of his folly. Saving is the secret 
of earning ; and now, while to the Farmer’s stores, 
every thing is going out and nothing coming in, 
saving is the great study of the season. But even 
in saving, a man may be improvident; that is, in 
the language of Holy Writ, he may withhold more 
than is meet, which tendeth to poverty. A liberal 
economy is the true policy for Farmers, and by say- 
ing, we mean the rescuing from waste, rather than in 
the niggardly doling out “of a seanty pittance, which 
brings you in return neither a rew ard or a blessing. 

Apply these principles to your field and barn- 
yard economy. Feed your stock all that a rea- 
sonable appetite calls for, and in such form and 
season as will best subserve the ends of sustenance 
and comfort. It is reasonable to suppose you have 
already provided comfortable shelter and fixtures 
for the accommodation and man: agement of all 
your stock, and that they are so divided and class- 
ified that the particular demands of each can be 
most readily and economically met. Then if you 
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hear the winds whistle, and bid them blow 
their merriest or roughest pipes with impunity, for 
all the harm they can do you. 

How is it in the Homestead? Does the Angel 
of Peace fold her happy wings in the light of your 
fireside? Does a healthful intelligence sit as a 
presiding genius in the household? How much 
better thus, than that who are made but a 
little lower than the Angels, should show in their 
instinets no rational contrast with well-fed beasts, 
and only minister to the lower gratifications of 
having no higher than Mammon or 
their belly. We will not lay these last sins to the 
charge of our readers, but supposing them to have 
made all due preparation for Winter, as careful 
and rational men and women, by providing for 
their flocks and families, and having subscribed for 
the Ohio Cultivator, we tender them, one and all, 
the compliments of the season, and welcome them 
to our great family circle, now scattered over every 
civilized State on this Continent.—Ep. 
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Plan of the Campaign for IS56. 


We shall devote our own attention principally 
to General Agriculture and Live Stock. In Fruits 
and Gardening we have secured the services of 
Mr. BATEHAM, who is too well known to need any 
introduction from us; having been raised to the 
business ever since he could hold a grafting knife. 
In the department of Scientific Agriculture, Chem- 
istry, Geology, &c., we have enlisted Prof. W. W. 
MATHER, formerly of the State Geological Corps, 
and late Agricultural Chemist to the Ohio State 
Board, well known as one of the most accomplished 
seientific men of America. Prof. M. will furnish 
a suite of original papers, embracing the Agricul- 
tural interest as related to the Mineral, Topograph- 
ical and Geological features of the country, and 
will analyze some of the popular scientific humbugs 
of the day. In the department of Home Miscella- 
ny, the accomplished pen of Mrs. BATEHAM, and 
other Lady writers, will make that cozy nook a 
rallying place for all the gentler influences of Home 
Life, and practical Domestic Economy. 

In all Departments we shall be assisted by a 
strong corps of the best writers in the West, so 
that the old Cultivator is now fairly afloat for a 
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sneeen nce of Parents on Demeter. 





The following chapter affords a subject for 
thought and observation, and is interesting and in-| 
structive withal: 


Much difference of opinion prevails as to the 
relative influence of the male and female parent | 
in determining the characters of the progeny. Ac-| 
cording to a very prevalent notion, the male be- 
stows all valuable qualities, whether of form or of| 
vigor; while the female is regarded merely as a 
passive instrument which hatches, as it were, the 
male seed—an absurd doctrine long preserved from 
well merited obloquy as a convenient excuse for 
carelessness and neglect in the selection of the fe- 
male parent. A most ingenious hypothesis has 
been propounded by Mr. Orton of Sunderland, in 
a paper published in the Newcastle Chronicle of 
10th March, 1854, and noticed at considerable 
length in the monthly Medical Journal for August 
of the same year. The male animal, according to 
Mr. Orton, influences especially the external, and 
the female the internal organization of the offspring. 
The outward form, general appearance, and organs 
of locomotion are chiefly determined by the male; 
the vital organs, size, general vigor, and endurance, 
by the female. Many most interesting facts, of 
which we subjoin a few, are adduced in support of 
this proposition. There are many reasons for be- 
lieving that Mr. Orton’s views afford a clue to an 
important law of physiology. But this, it must be 
remembered, can not be the only law operating in 
the process of generation, and as Mr. Orton him- 
self states, it must consequently be liable to many 
modifications, and must only be accepted with cer- 
tain restrictions. Thus the parent, which at the 
time of copulation is more powerful and vigorous, 
doubtless imparts to the progeny an unduly large 
share of its own prominent characters. 

The mule is the product of a male ass and the 
mare; the Ainny, (or as it is called the muto,) that 
of the horse and the she-ass. Both hybrids are 
the produce of the same set of animals. They dif- 
fer widely, however, in their respective characters 
—the mule in all that relates to its external char- 
acters, having the distinctive features of the ass— 
the hinny, in the same respects, having all the dis- 
tinctive features of the horse; while, in all that re- 
lates to the internal organs and vital qualities, the 
mule partakes of the characters of the horse, and 
the hinny of those of the ass. Mr. Orton, speak- 
ing of this, says: 

“The mule, the produce of the ass and mare, is 
essentially a modified ass; the ears are those of 
an ass somewhat shortened, the mane is that of the 
ass erect, the tail is that of an ass, the skin and 
color are those of an ass somewhat modified, the 
legs are slender, and the hoofs high, narrow, and 
contracted, like those of an ass; in fact, in all these 
respects it is an ass somewhat modified. The body 
and barrel of the mule are round and full, in which 
it differs from the ass, and resembles the mare.— 
The hinny, (or muto,) on the other hand, the pro- : 
duce of a stallion and she-ass, is essentially a mod- 
ified horse; the ears are those of a horse some- 
what lengthened, the main flowing, the tail is 
bushy, like that of the horse, the skin is fine, like 
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that of a héab. 5 om the ane varies ih sO like the 
horse; the legs are stronger, and the hoofs broad 
and expanded, like those of the horse. In fact, in 
/all these respects, it is a horse somewhat modified. 
The body and barrel, however, of the hinny are 
flat and narrow, in which it differs from the horse, 
and resembles its mother the ass. “The mule and 
hinny,” adds Mr. Orton, “have been selected and 
placed first, because they afford the most conclu- 
sive evidence, and are the most familiar.” Equally 
conclusive, although perhaps less striking instances, 
may be drawn from other sources. Thus it has 
been observed, that when the Ancona, or other 
sheep, are allowed to breed with common ewes, the 
cross is not a medium between the two breeds, but 
that the offspring retains in a great measure the 
short and twisted legs of the sire. 

Buffon made a cross between the male goat and 
the ewe; the resulting hybrid in all instances, 
which were many, were strongly characteristic of 
the male parent, more particularly so in the hair 
and length of the leg. Curiously enough, the nenn- 
ber of teats in some of the cases corresponded with 
those of the goat. 

A cross between a male wolf and a bitch illus- 
trates the same law; the offspring having a mark- 
edly wolfish aspect, skin, color, ears, and ‘tail. On 
the other hand, a cross between the dog and fe- 
male wolf afforded animals much more dog-like in 
aspect—slouched ears and even pied in color. If 
you look to the descriptions and illustrations of 
these two hybrids, you will perceive at a glance 
that the doubt arises to the mind in the ease of the 
first, “ What genus of wolf is this!” whereas in the 

case of the second, “What a curious mongrel dog !” 

Among birds we have the same results, and they 
afford the like illustrations to our subject. Those 
who have had much to do with pigeons, must have 
perceived that a cross between a carrier cock and 
a dragoon hen, is always a fine bird, and very 
nearly equal to the carrier; whereas a cross be- 
tween a dragoon cock and carrier hen results in 
nothing better thanadragoon. Precisely the same 
may be observed in the cross between the tumbler 
and pouter. 

“It is curious to observe,” continues Mr. Orton, 
“that the proposition I make regarding male influ- 
ence should not only have been obse rved, but dis- 
tinctly stated in so many words. Mr. Lloyd says: 
“The capercailli oce asionally breed with the dlack 
grouse, and the produce are in Sweden called rack- 
lelianen. These partake of the leading characters 
of both parents, but their size and color greatly de- 
pend upon whether they have been produced be- 
tween the capercailli cock and gray hen, or vice 
versa. (Yarrel, p. 298. ) The hy! brid between the 
pheasant and grouse is a striking illustration, show- 
ing so clearly its male parent; in almost all fe- 
spects it is a pheasant, only the tail is slightly 
shortened. It may be observed, too, that the feath- 
ered feet of the grouse have disappe: ured in the off- 
spring. (Ibid, p. 309.) Another instance of the 
same cross is given, (p. 311,) in which the general 
characteristics are those of the pheasant; and this 
would have been still more striking if the tail had 
not been spread, a liberty, I suspect, either of the 
artist or the stuffer of the specimen. The legs in 
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this instance, are slightly feathered. Another hy- 
brid is given (p. 313) between the ptarmigan and 
the grouse. Although the precise parentage of 
the bird is not stated, I am perfectly satisfied that 
in this case the grouse has been the male parent, 
and the tail indicated this, being somewhat forked 
and divergent. In your museum there is an inter- 
esting specimen illustrating the same law, a hybrid 
between the pheasant and grey hen. In this case 
the produce is pheasant-like in aspect, tail like the 
pheasant, but somewhat spread, no appearance of 
forking of the tail.” 

Even in the breeding of fish the same law has 
been observed. 
mule fish, by impregnating the spawn of the salmon 
by means of the male trowt. The results I give in 
his own words: “These mules partook of the trout 
more than the salmon. ‘They had bright red spots 
on their sides, but the black color was shaded 
downward in bars like those of the perch. The 
tails were not forked like those of the salmon, as I 
have seen them in the Thames skeggers.” We 
thus see in the case of fish, as in that of animals, 
the male parent giving the external characteristics ; 
those produced by the male trout had not forked 
tails; the skeggers, on the other hand, produced 
by the male salmon, had forked tails.—J/our. of the 
Royal Ag. Society. 
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Underdraining and Home-made Tiles. 





Having seen many suggestions in your Cul/tiva- 
tor calculated to impress the importance of under- 
draining or blind-ditching, and having realized the 
advantages resulting from the same by practical 
observations, I have been reflecting on the subject 
for the last eight or ten months, to see if I could 
not discover a more permanent method than that 
in use in this and the surrounding counties, which 
is as follows: We usually cut our ditches some 
24 inches deep; after this we have some five dif- 
ferent modes of securing the drain; Ist, some and 
indeed the principal portion saw their timber from 
10 to 14 inches in length, and split it any width 
the timber will make, about one inch or more 
thick, and place it on end with one end against one 
edge, and lean the other end against the opposite 
bank ; some use rails or poles in the bottom, and 
split timber across; others use plank, with the 
edges nailed together like an inverted 4 ; some 
few have used brush ; all of which have served an 
excellent purpose for a few years, but with a large 
majority of the farmers it has proved a failure, 
from many casualties, such as muskrats, crawfish, 
timber falling in, ete. This has discouraged many. 

A plan has suggested itself to my mind which I 
think will answer the purpose we all so much de- 
sire, which is durability and cheapness, and having 
noticed an inquiry in a late number of the Cultiva- 
tor from Mr. Alexander Neave of Springdale, on 
the subject of tile making and ditching, I thought 
it would not be amiss to give the following. 

I expect to make 25,000 concave brick, next 
Spring, on the following plan, viz.: my_ moulds 
shall be 8 inches long, 5 wide and 3 thick. I shall 
take a piece of timber 3 inches in diameter, and 
saw it lengthwise through the centre, and fasten 
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one-half in the bottom of each mould, then mould 
in sand, with stiff mortar, and burn well. 

My method of laying down will be to put one in 
the bottom with the concave up, and another on 
top with the concave down; this will form a ca- 
libre or hole of 3 inches. If I have more water 
than this will pass, 1 shall use two courses, and 
should I yet lack space, I will use two courses, 
placing them 2 inches apart, and placing one con- 
cave brick on top; this will make two holes of 3 
inches calibre each, besides the cap in the centre, 
which will be enough for quite a large swale.— 
This will take something less than 50 brick to the 
rod, single course, with a cost of about ten cents to 
the red, 20 cents for double course, and 25 cents 
for double course and cap. This calculation may 
be thought too low in proportion to the very high 
price at which brick are selling at this time. But 
this should not be taken as a criterion, as I believe 
farmers on their own land can make brick at $2 
per 1,000, 

I expect to have my wood for burning cut this 
winter, say 14 cords for the 25,000, and have the 
clay spaded up in open weather this winter or 
spring, and a couple of sticks of inferior timber 
taken to the saw-mill, will make the shed. It will 
take but few brick to case the ends, and the sides 
can be closed up by putting posts in the ground, 
and using common fence rails to confine the earth, 
which should be 18 or 20 inches thick. Have 
every thing prepared, and at the close of corn 
planting hire a moulder one week, and he will 
mould and set the 25,000. The burning then can 
be performed by any careful hand, and this plan 
for cheapness and convenience will be in the reach 
of every farmer in the State. 

It does appear to me this plan will have a de- 
cided advantage over the common tile. It would 
let the water enter the calibre at each end and 
at each side, instead of the end only, as in the case 
of the tile. I would also suggest the propriety of 
using a double course, and intersecting with single 
courses where the land is low on the sides; and 
where the land is boggy, I would use a half inch 
plank in the bottom to lay the brick on. Should 
this prove successful, and could we make some im- 
provement in land ditching, we might effect a good 
deal in the course of a few years. I am rather of 
opinion that much cost might be saved in ditching, 
by using the plow and two or three good horses, 
and throwing a furrow each way about 8 or 10 
inches deep, then use a spade and shovel 6 inches 
wide; in this way we can make our ditch about 6 
or 7 inches wide, (instead of 12 inches) ; this 
would only have to be made 16 inches, after using 
the plough. E. BAKER. 

Darke Co., O., Dee., 1855. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CoaL.—The whole amount of 
coal sent from the anthracite regions this year, was 
about 6,400,000 tuns—an increase over 1854 of 
700,000 tuns. It is believed that Pennsylvania 
has realized about $19,000,000 for these black 
diamonds. In the course of twenty years from this 
date, the coal of Pennsylvania will realize yearly 
more money than ever was obtained in a single 
year from the golden fields of California.—Sei. Am. 
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BUSH MESSENGER---Owned by J. D. & W. H. Ladd, Ric benené, Jefferson Co., O. 

We seldom publish cuts of horses in the Cultivator, because we seldom find them fit to publish, and 
we have too much respect for good horses to slander them with bad pictures. But here we have a 
good portrait, drawn by Theo. Marsden, of Boston, of BUSH MESSENGER, lately brought to this 
State by Friends Ladd, who purchased him last Fall in Maine. He was foaled in Winthrop, Kenne- 
bee Co., Maine, in May, 1840, out of a celebrated mare, known as the “ Perley Mare.” He was sired 
by Bush Messenger; grand sire, Hayward Messenger, (sometimes called Winthrop Messenger ;) great 
grand sire, Mr. Benger’s imported Messenger. 

“ Messenger was imported by Mr. Benger, and landed at New York in 1791. He was bred by 
John Pratt, Esq., of New Market, England; was foaled in 1780, by Mambrino; dam, by Turf, Reg- 
ular, Starling, Fox, (dam ef Snap,) Gipsey, by Bay Bolton, Duke of Newcastle’s Turk, Taffolet Bart, 
Place’s White Turk, Natural Bart Mare.”—Am. Turf Register, vol. 6, p. 105. 

Mr. Van Ranst, who was for several years owner of Messenger, says, when landed, he was a light 
dapple gray, but afterwards became white. He had a large full eye, remarkably brilliant. His move- 
ment and action were elegant, and his standing never careless. I never saw him resting himself on 
three legs; but whether the ground was rough or smooth, he always stood upon it, prompt, erect and 
lofty. Shortly after his arrival, Mr. Benger took him to Philadelphia, and stood him two seasons at 
Shamnay Bridge, not far from Bristol. After which, Mr. Henry Astor of New York, purchased him, 
and stood him two seasons on Long Island, at Philip Platt’s. The next spring, 1 bought one-third, 
and took him to Pine Plains, Duchess Co. After which, I bought Mr. Astor out, for which I paid 
$2,750. I hired said horse at different stands; the farthest south was Cooper’s Ferry, opposite Phil- 
adelphia, at 51000 per season, free of expenses, until the time of his death, Jan. 28th, 1808, at the 
farm of Mr. Townsend Cock, L. I. 

Governor Hubbard of Maine, says of this horse: “The Bush Messenger is acknowledged by all 
good judges of horses, to be one of the finest specimens of the Messenger stock which has ever been 
reared in the State. He possesses the Messenger blood, and exhibits the points and qualities peculiar 





to that breed, in a degree that has never been surpassed here. His stock, which is numerous amongst (ho 


us, is a most excellent representative of the sire.” i, 
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Abuse of the Curb and Check Rein. 


We have a serious intention of erecting ourselves 
into a Permanent Institution for the relief of Distressed 
Animals. In a late number we glanced briefly at the 


unhorsemanlike practice of sitting upon horseback | 


while the horse was at rest. ‘We come now to a more 
prevalent evil practice, in the abuse of the curb and 


check rein. In the Cultivator for 1854, p. 291, is an 


article on this subject from an English paper, which | 


ought to be repeated, or something like it, every year. 

As we go upon our daily beat from the cottage on | 
3d st. to the Cultivator office, our sense of horsemanity 
is almost daily outraged by what we see at the rails 


and posts along the curb-stone. Country people come 


in with their generally well kept horses, and hitch) 
them up while they do their shopping or other errands, | 


which sometimes takes half a day or more. Now 
these people have not the slightest intentiou to abuse 
their horses ; on the contrary, many of them would 
fight for their steeds as soon as they would for their 
wives or children; but this is the way they do it: 

Most of those who come on horseback ride a Spanish | 
saddle with high pomel, and with a short bridle rein. 
They dismount, and to keep the bridle rein from getting 
over the horse’s head, they hitch it back over the 
pomel, by which it is drawn tight, and the horse’s head 
slightly curbed. If the horse was in motion, this slight 
curb would cause very little uneasiness, but while all 


the muscles are at rest, this tension soon becomes ex- 


ceedingly painful, especially as many of these country 
horses are not at any other time subjected to the curb. 
The horse bears it very well for a little while, but soon 
begins to step out and champ the bit, and if it had the 
gift once vouchsafed to Balaam’s ass, would reprove its 
owner with all the modern improvements of the lan- 
guage. But as the poor brute has no such faculty, and 
as the rider is the ass in this case, it must grin and 
bear it ;—unless, indeed, the Editor of the Cultivator 
happens along, and quietly putting a finger under the 
rein fillips it off the horn, and goes on as innocently as 
if nothing had happened, while the relieved animal 
holds out his grateful nose and says, “ thank you, old 
fellow !” in a kind of horse latin, that is perfectly in- 
telligible to the Editor aforesaid. 

One day last Fall we were sitting in the store door 


of our friend Nelson of Urbana ; it was the day of the} 


County Fair, and as Nelson’s store is right fornenst 


the public square, the rural equestrians came in an¢ 
soon filled the rails with their saddle nags. 
as usual hitched up the bridle rein over the horn of the 
saddle, and went to see the sights. 
colt, a spirited iron grey, trussed up in this way, which 
soon began to show signs of intense torture. Our 


The riders | | 


We noticed one | 


and we were about to take off our hat and give three 
| cheers, when we bethought it might compromise the 
|dignity of the Cultivator,so we only clapped our hands 
|and gave the cheers inwardly. 

But this is only one phase in the abuse of the check 
rein. Farmers are not the only sinners in this re- 
‘spect ; in fact, they are least guilty, and it is because 
their horses are so seldom subjected to check, that 
they suffer most intensely when it is imposed. Our 
| town and city folks have most to answer for. Here 
| we see even the cart-boys, with a ton of sand in their 

cart. and the poor horse—which is generally a cast-off 

omnibus or livery horse—checked up most unmerci- 
fully, because the ragged driver takes as much pride 
in having his team look well, as his more aristocratic 
| predecessor ; and at every jar of the cart, or misstep 
|of the poor damaged brute that hauls it, the latter gets 
the full benefit of the jolt upon his jaws, which are by 
this time providentially pretty well hardened. 

The evil begins much farther back. The colt in the 
barn-yard, that has never known restraint until now 
jhe is some three years old, is roughly caught and a bit 

|forced in his mouth, a crupper put over his tail, and a 
belt around his body, and then his nose drawn in half 
way to his breast, when he is left to suffer and sulk, 
sometimes for half a day. When this editor was a lad 
he was guilty of just such enormities, but these are 
among the original sins of which he has most heartily 
jrepented. In breaking a colt to bit, the rein should 
never be drawn so as to cause positive pain in the 
muscles of the neck ; for besides the inhumanity and 
uselessness of such a course, the horses’ mouth is ir- 
retrievably damaged by it for all future use: a good 
mouth is indispensable for a good saddle horse. 

When the horse goes into harness, again comes the 
abominable curb, to make him hold up his head. As 
before remarked, in a lithe horse, with all his muscles 
in action, a moderate curb is not very painful, and is 
often useful after long habit, in steadying his carriage; 
it is like every other bad habit in this respect. But to 
hitch up the team to a post, leaving the curbs tightly 
drawn, is an unmitigated abuse. Every day we see 

fine carriage teams standing in that way, left by the 
hour. The noble beast first puts out his fore feet, 
{then gathers again, turns his neck quite to one side, 


then to the other side, to relieve the aching muscles, 
and all because the thoughtless driver had neglected 
to take the check reins out of the hooks, or for fear his 
team would get their heads down. 


On Sundays our 
devotions are often very much disturbed by such sights. 
Fine carriage teams are trussed up for two hours at 
the church door, sometimes hot and in fly time ; they 


|can only twitch their skin and wag a stump of a tail ; 
}sometimes in winter, with the keen wind singing in 
| BS Se 


finger began to itch to get hold of that curb ; the colt| their ears, and their forefeet in the frozen slush of the 


writhed at the rail, and we hitched about as uneasily 


| gutter. In such cases, if it were not § Sunday, and if it 


on our seat, and finally as we were about going to the | were not for disturbing better worshippers, we would 


reseue, after saying to Nelson that a 
be who would truss up a horse in that way, the| 
gray luckily slipped the rein off the pomel 





, and out 


/any cushion on it, all the time his team was hitched 
went his nose, the gladdest colt on that public square ;! 


man deserved to | like to throw a torpedo into the pew of the owner, who 


‘ought to be made to sit astride of a sharp rail without 


up in that way. 
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CRUSADER—3 Years O 


Lp; R. G. Corwiy, LEBANON, O. 


Above we give a portrait of CrusapEr, which 
Fair. 


led the grand Procession at the last Ohio State 


The portrait speaks for itself, though we think Mr. Page has given it a trifle too much of neck. 
} I ro Fo ta 


The engraving is from Allen’s Herd Book, where it is given with the following Pedigree : 


Crusader, white, bred by James Douglass, Scot 


land, the property of R. G. Corwin, Lebanon, and 


the Shakers, Union village, Warren Co., O., calved July Sth, 1852, got by Crusade (7938), out of 


Crocus, by Daniel, [son of Dan O’Connell (355 
ford (2697). 


Office Report for 1854. 


U. S. Patent 


A New York paper, in a slashing criticism of 
the Patent Office Report for 1854, the condensed 
correspondence is rather jocosely treated. How- 
ever humiliating it is to be at issue with such high 
authority, I must confess that I was so much inter- 
ested in this correspondence, that I would there 
was more of it, and that every practical farmer 
thus writing would be still more particular in his 
details of soil, climate, culture, ete., ete. ”Tis true 
the report contains some correspondence of rather 
meagre interest; for instance, G. DeNeveu of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., tells us simply this: that * In- 
dian corn turned out well, the last season, the ave- 
rage yield forty bushels to the acre; less planted 
than usual; price 44 to 50 cts. per bushel.” But 
even here is something worth knowing, and who 
knows but that DeNeveu’s next communication 
may be worthy of the nephew of his uncle. 

H. G. Stuart of Montrose, Towa, writes that 
when wheat stubble is plowed directly after har- 
vesting the crop, the field will yield a much better 
crop of Spring wheat the next year, than it will if 
the plowing is put off until November, as his ex- 
periments have fully proved. Here is practical 
proof to sustain agricultural science, which teaches 
that a worked soil containing the requisite mineral 
elements, absorbs both carbonie acid and ammonia 
from the atmosphere; but when the soil is not 
plowed until November, it may as well, as Mr. S. 
says, “remain till Spring,” as it is then too late for 


7),|—Wood Lass, by Hermit (2184),—by Stam- 





it to accumulate the atmospheric gases. Yet this 
is no argument against fall or winter plowing, in 
order that the frosts of winter may aid in the dis- 
integration of a heavy, tenacious soil. This same 
intelligent correspondent disabuses us from the oft- 
told story that in Illinois and Iowa the stables have 
to be removed to get rid of the incumbrance of ma- 
nure, for he says that “old ground to bring wheat 
must be manured from the farm-yard, or by turn- 
ing under clover, ete. 

This Patent Office seems to have improved 
much in the value of the seeds it distributes of 
late; heretofore many of its contributions to ama- 
teur gardeners in this region, particularly beans 
and peas, hardly came up to the mark of their 
own indigenous productions. The mass of testi- 
mony contained in the Report, from all parts of the 
Union, in favor of the extreme productiveness of 
the King Philip brown corn, must make that very 
early variety a great desideratum both North and 
South; as the South as well as the North must be 
benefited by an early prolific corn crop, both as 
food and for soiling during the droughts of July 
and August. The tendency in this climate is to 
make early corn grow larger and ripen later every 
year; hence the benefit of sometimes procuring 
seed for an early crop, from the higher and colder 
region east, or from Canada north. 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Dec., 1855. 
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Haste often trips up its own heels. 
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Grinding Feed for Stock. 


Among the best results of our agricultural fairs, | 
these last two years, we reckon the public exhibition ; 

; tei, gs : P ; ants the past Fall, and we learn that the Zanesville 
of improved implements, none of which are destined : , 

ay ath sige ~ |manufacturers of the Leavitt mill, have challenged 

to work a greater revolution in our corn feeding dis-| ; , - pena 

4 . = : © another trial. We are glad of it, and hope it will be 
tricts than the Corn and Cob Crushers. | 


This is pretty strong testimony, and must stand 
upon Col. Grigsby’ 


$s own reputation. 


J. L. Gill of this city, has sold an army of Little Gi- 


|had, and the subject stirred up until a Corn and Cob 

Many of our great feeders say that, owing to the| Mill of some sort will be an indispensable fixture on 

high price of labor and the plenty of raw material, every plantation. Messrs. Scott & Hedges inform us 

they cannot afford to be economical; the hogs must they will have a public exhibition of the Little Giant 
goto the field and husk their own corn, as well as| at his meals, in this city on the 8th of January. 


shell and grind it ; and this practice is common in the| 
Valley region. 





--eo+ 





sna ape 
Wert anv Dry ror Crops.—We have now had 
But there are many others who cannot afford to| two successive seasons on the opposite extreme ; 
suffer so much loss; that is, they can save enough in| 1854 was the hottest and driest that ever came un- 
acres and labor from the first end of the crop, to man-| der my notice, 1890 was emphatically from begin- 
age the other to better advantage ; consequently, the| ning to end a very wet and cool season. Cabbages 
demand for Corn and Cob Mills has been un ae | og a excepted, I got a better yield last year 
7 4 a : than this, which shows that manuring and early 
dented this season, and the Little Giant being in the} .Jiyre will not fail in this climate to give a good 
field, has had a great run. vegetable product in the dryest of seasons ; while 
We could not repeat a tithe of the good things said|in a cool and wet one, no culture will enable toma- 
about it. Our friend Dr. Lesh, of Preble Co., reviews | toes, Lima beans, or late planted corn, to become 
the decision of the Mansfield committee, and thinks | More than hell a crop. I had Wurzel beets the 
the objection stated of the scattering of meal all about | o> nga: am size last year, and they are no better 
the box, is no objection at all, as the Little Giant caly| Our farmers universally complain this season 
scatters or drops the meal in a circle the size of its| that their milk made but little butter, that the dry 
hopper. | pastures of last year gave them less milk but more 
The great question oftenest asked of us in regard to| butter than they have made from their watery 
these cast iron mills is, how long will they last how grass of this summer and fall. Butter is now 25 
much will they grind without getting too dull for use ?| ts. & pound, the highest price ever before known 
Here has been the great failure with cast iron mills. | here. are) ae S. W. 
Pitts found it out at an early day, and substituted a| Waterloo, N. ¥., Dec., 1855. 
P . . | : 
series of steel plates like circular saws. A corn cob) Dasunenem seamen ane tae Sl eee 
is a very harmless, neutral looking institution, but it is| +454 that our enterprising citizen, Jonn REBER, 
in fact one of the worst things in vegetable creation | Esq., of the firm of Reber & Kutz of this city, sue- 
to grind,—worse than an oak plank; and the first)ceeded during a recent tour East, in purchasing 
thing we investigated about the Little Giant, was how |the celebrated mare Fashion, and her two colts, 
it would hold an edge. The manufacturers were|one by Mariner and the other by Imported Mon- 
aware of this, and have given their grinding surfaces| arch, (who was purchased by Mr. Reber during 
a peculiar temper, which enable them to do more than last fall;) also Lady Canton and her horse colt by 
we ever saw done by cast iron before. Monarch, and Messenger Kate and her horse colt 
. pasa iby Monarch. ‘These with Mr. Reber’s collections 
One of our correspondents, U. H. Stow of Switzer-| oy hand, make the finest herd of blooded and run- 
land Co., Ind., was troubled with the same skepticism | ning stock in the West—Lancaster Gazette. 
as ourselves in regard to how these Mills would hold! wo) may old Fairfieid challenge the State, with her | 
out, and knowing that Col. Grigsby of Kentucky, had| ene. ions. dM . -h. Clay T 
; —_ ues | Horses. 1ere are Imported Monarch, Clay Trustee, 
given one a fair trial, wrote to him on the subject, and Prince Hal, Old Printer, and a host of the young 
received the following reply : stock, and now come in all of the above famous re- 
cruits. We stake our pile on Fairfield. 
= + 2eooeo 


“T used during the past season one of Scott & 
Hedges’ Little Giant mills, grinding upon it nearly 
nine thousand bushels, and consider it now fully} On1o Wueat.—The Ironton Register says :— 
as good as it was when new. It has not even|Thomas Gardner, of Rome township, measured 
worn bright. The Mill No. 2, was the one used.|the crop of wheat raised on one acre and thirty- 








I have ground with it nearly thirteen bushels in an 
hour, working a single horse, but of course did not 
work it up to that rate of speed in my daily opera- 
tions. I aimed to average ten bushels per hour, 
and generally did it, grinding it into coarse meal. 
I consider the mill the most valuable one I have 
seen, owing to its simplicity of construction, strength 
and durability. Yours truly, 


oN 








four rods, and found the result to be fifty-six bush- 
els, which is a little over forty-five bushels to the 
acre. 

We commend this melancholy result to the atten- 
tion of Eastern Land Doctors, who preach that the 
Ohio wheat crop isrunning out. Peter Dages of Gal- 
lia Co., raised fifty-eight bushels of wheat per acre, on 
a field of three acres. 





J. WARREN GRIGSBY. 
Sx 
— 
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forth by its circular, are, to collect from actual obser” 
vation, all facts in connection with Western fruit eul- 
ture, and to embody this in such a form for publication, 
jas will be of the greatest benefit to the public. 

Communications may be addressed to the President, 
\(A. H. Ernst.) Packages of specimens of fruit should 
|be marked for the “Pomological Society,” and directed 
to the care of F. R. Elliott, or J. Stair & Son, Cleve- 
| land, Ohio. 


| “Great ann Grortovs !’—That is just what we 


severe ee eee eee ee" 


isaid on yesterday, as the New Year’s greetings came 
qexe ’ hj ‘ S , ‘ 
”) ~ ouring upon our table in the shape of orders, with ac- 
dhe Eoifor's Ladle. §— | rsisr sree corutio mo tayectertoay 
cp aab Sores ___s«sS companying documents, for clubs of tens, twenties and 
|fifties. Our Book-keeper —Cuntivator Mary— has 
To Readers and Postmasters. | P er 
FR been as busy as a bee for two weeks, writing in the 
Many persons, ladies as well as gentlemen, will re-| names of subscribers, and this last avalanche makes 
ceive this No. of the Cultivator, who have not directly | her open her eyes. All right, good friends! Do it 
ordered it, or who may not be aware that it has been| more ! 


ordered for them and paid for. It has happened on) 6, New Ficure Heap was designed, engraved 
this wise: Many of our County Agricultural Socie-| 14 electrotyped, in a neat and substantial manner, 
ties have ordered copies for successful competitors, at| by Messrs. Felch & Riches of this city, who took most 
-psinaneenae dhanereetiargemaimmansieemantene-whes A8-| of the premiums competed for in the various depart- 
riculture have ordered quite a number of copies as dis-| 


jments of Engraving at the last State Fair. Persons 
cretionary and additional premiums to competitors at} 


| wishing for illustrations of machines, buildings, etc., 
4 4 m..2 / r S : r a = . . 
the Ohio State Fair. Any persons knowing them jcan have them handsomely executed by leaving their 
selves to have been successful competitors at these | orders with these gentlemen. 
Fairs, who receive this No., may conclude that it be-| Cas “Wanda ite: tains tie 
_ = WasnincTo1 ; ¥ MPA} 
longs to them, and that we have our pay for it, so they | ; ¢ - 
i smh <pesta *.{the two famous stallions, Cadmus and Green Moun- 
need not hesitate to take it in and enjoy it the best) ~ ; : : 
tt : | tain, at public sale in Marietta on the 27th of January 
way they can. ‘ 
oh . j inst. 
Again: we may send copies tosome persons at ran-| 
“ ’ . : ‘ CatrLe Trape with New Yorx.—Our Cattle Dro 
dom, whose names we have as influential agricultu- ATTLE 1 RADE NE . - 
rists. Such persons receiving this No., with a pros-| Vers have held several very spirited meetings during 
pectus, may consider themselves politely invited to| the last month, one in this city, one in Circleville, and 
x ° ° lg 2F i T , 7 4 * 
subscribe or to use their influence in our behalf with|#nother in New York. They complain of the Rail- 
T ‘ 
others ; but they need not in any case return this No.,| Toads on the Northern routes, of the Cattle brokers or 
‘had . » . ° a + > > 4 7 R..° a " 
or refuse to receive it, for fear a bill will follow, for middle men in N. Y., and of the Tribune Market Re- 
we shall not continue to send, except where the papers Porter. Committees have been appointed to devise 
have been paid for. (47 Will Postmasters explain, Ways for redressing these grievances. Our Stock 
this to any doubtful enquirers, and inform us of any|™en can show a pretty formidable front when they get 
errors in the direction of papers, as we send them ac- worked up. We shall report the progress of this 
cording to order, and wish to have every person get, movement. 
the paper who is entitled to it. 


| INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ANALYsIS oF Sorts, Limestones, 
Finally, we have plenty of room in our mail books; and Manures, by James F. W. Johnston, M. A. F. 


for more names—plenty of room in our wallet for more, R. 8. L. & E., &c. 3d edition: S. B. Shaw, Pub- 
cash—plenty of books, etc., at command, to pay all| lisher, Cleveland. 1855. 
the premiums we have offered, and plenty of room in This is a convenient little work for all who would 
our hearts for all new and old friends. Now pitch in, @alyze soils, and while it does not pretend to great 
and see if you can swamp us. | accuracy, nor minuteness of detail, nor refinements in 
a alc i | method, it gives in a concise form much that is needed 
Tue Onto Pomotoeicat Socrety holds a meeting at |" this subject, and may often save time, even to prac- 
Cleveland, commencing on Tuesday, the 8th inst., and tical analysts, that would be spent in referring to the 
from the interest manifested among nurserymen and | scientific periodicals of the day for the more recent 
fruit growers, it is-expected there will be a large at-|improvements. Itis better adapted to common use 
tendance and a fine show of winter fruits, with much| than any thing we have ; but it is not perfect in de- 
useful and interesting discussion. The C. C. & C.,|sign, in adaptation for popular use, nor in posting up 
and L. M. Railroad Companies have agreed to return| the methods to the present time. 
persons free, who pay fare on their roads in going to 
the meeting. 




















Some errors will 
need correction in subsequent editions, if the book 


should be called for to such an extent as to need re- 


| 
| 
. C . . . 

Among the prominent objects of the Society, as set} publication. 


Ww. W.M. 
ao 
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g Wintering Sheep in a Corn Region. In Northern Ohio espe- 


cially is this a matter of consideration, and we are glad 


APT 


stock from the same acres 


The entire value of our corn crop in this country, ts 
not fully appreciated. On this whole subject we have 
in store some valuable statistics to be used on a future 
occasion. 


to notice a new candidate for popular favor in Perkins 
& Bishop’s Stalk Cutter, of Norwalk, O. In a recent 
interview with our excellent friend, I. T. Reynolds of 
Huron Co., we were assured that the following testi- 
monials were well deserved : 


We wish now to mention an important 
use of this crop, which may not be understood even in 
the corn regions, and that is, its use in wintering| lite 7 f ; 

Mr. I. T. Reynoips :—The undersigned Com- 
sheep. : . . a an A oe ep 
mittee on Farms, for Erie Co. Agricultural Soci- 
ety, take pleasure in noticing the Stalk and Straw 
Cutter, which we saw in your barn, manufactured 
by Messrs. Perkins & Bishop of Norwalk. We 


| 
A few days since our friend Morgridge, who lives on 
the Darby Plains, was in the office to renew his sub- 
scription for the Cultivator, and gave us the results of 
his experience in keeping his sheep flocks through the think this one of the most valuable machines in 
Winter, on the products of his corn fields. Mr. M.| use, for the farmer, as a /abor-saving and a money- 
has now a flock of 1,400 head, which he feeds almost saving machine ; possessing the power of convert- 
exclusively on corn blades, fed whole, with the addi- ing the entire corn stalk into a fine, soft, palatable 
tion of a small feed of shelled corn each day, while the | ™5*» & once rendering it fit for use. All this is 
weather is cold and the pastures shut off. One buehel Gone 80 rapidly that several wagon-loads may be 
: | prepared by it in an incredible short space of time. 
of corn per day for 100 sheep, is the average feed of Yours truly. H. Cuase. 
grain. This is best fed in long, narrow troughs in the C. H. Ransom. 
field, though it is often done in the more wasteful way| have used the Stalk Cutter lately got up at 
of pouring it in small parcels on the ground, by which,| Norwalk, Huron Co., by Perkins & Bishop. lts 
in muddy times, much is trampled in the soil and lost. superiority consists in cutting the stalks lengthwise 
Mr. M. says this kind of fodder is perfectly healthy for|into slits, instead of transversely into chunks, as 
sheep, he thinks more so than any other rough fodder | most cutters do. In my experience in feeding 
he has ever used. His sheep are of the Licking Co. | stalks cut across, a portion of the butts: and Joints 
style—Spanish grades. The quantity of corn neces-| Will be left ; but this Cutter obviates this difficulty 
sary to keep over Winter this flock of 1400, Mr. mt. | PY _s the stalk into shreds re slits. They 
ectensien ay thet eee jcan be fed without meal or with, and will be eaten 
We have frequently spoken of the policy of this}; if the stalks are in good order. I used four 


| horses on a common arm Power, which gave it 

practice of feeding in the rough, but our large herds-| sufficient force to cut one load of stalks in one 
. | . . . . 

men have no idea of economy: they look upon econ-| hour. I find no trouble in wintering my cows on 


omy which involves the outlay of more labor upon the | stalks cut in this way. JAMES OTIs. 
same stock, as an expensive operation; and they ought | We understand the price of this machine is $50. A 
to know best. But it seems to us in this matter of| premium of a silver medal was awarded it at the last 
keeping sheep, if not of cattle and hogs, that more la-| Ohio State Fair. 

bor would pay. Having settled the feasibility of keep-| 
| ing sheep upon the produce of the corn field alone,| 
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The Winter Birds. 





corn, so as to have a finer quality of fodder, and give| birds in the winter season, we must preserve the 
up most of the large field corn stalks for cattle to| trees and shrubs that in a state of nature supply 


range among in winter, if it is not thought best to cut | them with food. In clearing off new grounds, we 









them up and put them in shocks! Then having the| 
fine succulent sowed corn stalks for the sheep, would | 
it not pay to set up a horse or other power stalk cut-| 


| 
ter, and thus fit the whole crop for available feed !—| 


Again: would it not also pay to get acorn and cob| 
crusher, to do part of the work of mastication, and by 
these sundry improvements have more in quantity and| 
more available feed, by using all the stalks and cobs, | 
which are lost in the practice of feeding entirely in the 
rough ? 


| would it not be better to put a few acres in sowed] Mr. Epiror:—lIf we wish the company of the 
| 


Who will argue these questions from experience, | 
and give us the facts and figures? They will be high-| 
ly interesting to many Stock Raisers in this land of 
plenty of material, and scarcity of farm laborers. 

aes see 

Stark Curtrnc Macutnes.—We have on former 
occasions noticed quite a number of new straw and 
stalk cutters, the use of which is equivalent to either 


an increase of acres of land, or of numbers of live 





should spare the fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, and 
particularly the wild winter grape, which is found 
in great abundance in the West. This is truly an 
ornamental vine, climbing to the tops of the high- 
est trees, and when in bloom, the most fragrant of 
all flowers. It bears annually large crops of fruit, 
which hang upon the vine through winter, furnish- 
ing a large supply of food for birds. In planting 
ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, we should re- 
member the birds, and give preference to those 


| that furnish the greatest supply of food, and thereby 
jattract the birds to our premises. 


My attention has been called to this during this 
month, when I have so often been delighted with 
the whistle of the Quail, the warble of the Blue 


| Bird, the lofty chirrup of the Red Bird, the shrill 


piping of the Jay, the musical notes of the Winter 

Wren, and not the least interesting, the little House 

Wren near the kitchen door, scolding the eat. 
Yours, 


Cincinnati, Dec., 1855. V. LANTANA. 
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Progress and Influence of Horticulture. 


TICUL TURAL. 


three years past there has been a 
remarkable increase of interest manifested by the 
tarmers of Ohio in regard to Horticulture and Ru- 


For two or 


ral Embellishment. This is evinced by the im- 
provements every where noticeable in the home 
surroundings of the better class of tarmers, and in 


the unprecedented demand for fruit 


trees, orna- 
mental shrubs, seeds, ete. In Pomology or Fruit 
Culture, esp. cially, most rapid progress has been 


made, and probably more fruit trees were planted 
in Ohio during the past year than in any other 
State of the Union. This species of improvement 
will doubtless go on for years to come; and every 
philanthropic mind must rejoice at this evidence of 
the moral and physical advancement of our rural 
population. 

Most farmers are practical utilitarians ; hence 
their first efforts in the line of horticulture are 
irected to the increase of the means of 
support and of physical gratification, which are af- 


mainly d 


forded by a supply of fine fruits and vegetables, with | 


perhaps the addition of a few roses and evergreens 
to feast the eye; or, if near a large town or city, 
the pecunis iry profits which are Sound to result from 
the sale of fruits, ete., may be the leading motive. 
These are benefits resulting from the progress of 
horticulture which all can understand and appre- 
ciate, and although not the highest that 
named, they are by no means unimportant. 

It is proverbially true that as a people, we are| 
the greatest flesh eaters among civilized nations, | 
and as a consequence of our carniverous habits, we} 
are more sickly and phy sically degenerate than any | 
other people possessing half ‘of our advantages.— | 


But let the choicest kinds of fruits and vegetables | 


become abundant and cheap throughout our land, 


and a knowledge of their excellence and use as! 
food be generally diffused, and there can be no 
doubt that great benefit will result to the health 


and physical development of the people. 

More important benefits than these, though less 
obvious to common minds, are those resulting from 
the moral influences of Horticulture. 
among these is. the 
rural lite, which is most effectively promoted by 
the attractions and products of the garden and the 
and the embellishments which horticultu- 
ral taste creates around even an humble dwelling. | 
How doubly luscious is the fruit gathered from or-| 
chards which our own hands have planted and nur-| 
tured ; and how the heart clings in after life to the 
venerable trees whose fruit or grateful shade we 
enjoyed in the years of childhood! It is one of the 
greatest evils of the times in this country, that so| 
many of the sons and daughters of our farmers, as | 
they approach to maturity, become sick of farm) 


orchard 


can be} 


And first | 
increased love of home and of| 
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attractions of the city. Nor 
can we wonder at this, when we observe the ap- 
pearance of so many of our farmers’ homes—so 
destitute of the outward embellishments which 
charm especially the youthful mind. The surest 
remedy for this evil, is, to make home attractive ; 
and one of the best means of doing this, is to pro- 
mote a taste children, 
and exemplify that taste in the surroundings of the 
homestead. 

Another great evil peculiar to this age and na- 
tion, is the prevailing restlessness or unsettled char- 
acter of our people. This habit pertains as much 
to farmers as to other classes; and while it may 
be of some advantage promoting the rapid set- 
tlement of new States and territories, by emigra- 
tion from the old, it is easy to see how much evil 
it oceasions by diminishing the population, and re- 
tarding improvement in districts where it prevails. 
Ilow many of the older settled counties and farm- 
ing neighborhoods in Ohio have within a few years 
lost multitudes of their most promising young men 
by the “California fever,” and whole families by 
the emigration to Kansas and lowa. Who can es- 
timate the number or value of the inhabitants of 
our State that are annually forsaking their lands 

‘and homes, among our farming population, and re- 
moving to the far West? And many of these are 
‘again soon beset by the same spirit of unrest; s 
that instead of building up society, and making a 
permanent and attractive home for themselves and 
their children, they lead but a squatter’s life until 
a rise in the value of lands gives them an opportu- 
‘nity to sell at an advance, and they again move 
Westward, beyond the benign influences of. civil- 
lized and social life. 

Many also of those who remain among us, are 
so continually possessed of this demon of restless- 
ness, that they are little better than squatters in 
jour midst. They do not care to put forth any ef- 
forts for the social or moral benefit of their neigh- 
| borhoods, nor to make any permanent improve- 
ment on their farms, or about their dwellings, be- 
cause the *y expect at some time, when opportunity 
offers, to sell out and move away. In these and 
many other ways it can easily be seen, great injury 
results to the farming community, especially by the 
prevalence of this spirit of restlessness among the 
people; and he is a public benefactor who devises 
or disseminates the means of counteracting this 
| evil. And what is there so well calculated to ef- 
fect this end as the general diffusion of a taste for 
'Horticcttcre? The lamented Downing, allud- 
ing to this subject, says: 

“The spirit of unrest, followed into the bosom of 
society, makes of man a feverish being, in whose 
Tantalus’ cup repose is the unattainable drop. Un- 

able to take root any where, he leads, socially and 
physically, the uncertain life of a tree transplanted 
\from place to place, and shifted to a different soil 
every season. 

“ Much as we admire the energy of our people, 
we value no less the love of order, the obedience 
to law, the security and repose of society, the love 
of home, and the partiality to localities endeared 
by birth or association, of which it is in some de- 
gree the antagonist. And we are therefore deeply 


life, and long for the 


for horticulture among the 
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convinced that whatever tends, without checking 
due energy of character, but to develope along 
with it certain virtues that will keep it within due 
bounds, may be looked upon as a boon to the na- 
tion. 

“Tt is not difficult to see how strongly horticul- 
ture contributes to the development of local attach- 
ments. In it lies the most powerful philtre that 
civilized man has yet found to charm him to one 
spot of earth. It transforms what is only a tame 
meadow and a bleak aspect, into an Eden of inter- 
est and delights. It makes all the difference be- 
tween “ Araby the blest,” and a pine barren. It 
gives a bit of soil, too insignificant to find a place 
in the geography of the earth’s surface, such an 
importance in the eyes of its possessor, that he 
finds it more attractive than countless acres of un- 
known and unexplored “ territory.” In_ other 
words, it contains the mind and soul of the man, 
materialized in many of the fairest and richest 
forms of nature, so that he looks upon it as tearing 
himself up, root and branch, to ask him to move a 
mile to the right or the left. Do we need to say 
more, to prove that it is the panacea that really 
“settles” mankind? 

“Tt is not, therefore, without much pleasurable 


THE 


emotion, that we have had notice lately of the for-| 
mation of five new Horticultural Societies, most of 


them west of the Alleghanies. Whoever lives to 
see the end of the next cycle of our race, will see 
the great valleys of the West the garden of the 
world; and we watch with interest the first devel- 


opment, in the midst of the busy fermentation of 


its active masses, of that beautiful and quiet spirit, 
of the joint culture of the earth and the heart, that 
is destined to give a tone to the future character 
of its untold millions. 

“The increased love of home and the garden, in 
the older States, is a matter of every-day remark ; 
and it is not a little curious, that just in proportion 
to the intelligence and settled character of its pop- 
ulation, is the amount of interest manifested in hor- 
ticulture.” M. B. B. 


Protection of Evergreens, Roses, &c. 


Much injury is often done to evergreens, roses, 
and other halt-hardy shrubs, during the winter in 
this climate, and most persons attribute the result 
to the severity of the cold; but the fact is, it is not 
the severity but the changeableness of our winters, 
that commonly does the mischief. 
that the most injury 


Hence we find 
is commonly done towards 
Spring, when the sun attains considerable power, 
and several days together of clear weather set the 
juices of vegetation in motion, to be suddenly frozen 
by severe freezing nights. Often, too, it is found 
that what are termed the mildest and most open 
winters, are the most trying to vegetation. In all 
cases, too, it will be found that trees and shrubs 
standing on the north side of buildings or close 
fences, where shaded from the sun, are the least 
liable to injury in winter. This is particularly 
true of Evergreens, as European Ivy, Holly, Yew, 
Mahonia, Deodar Cedar, ete., The Ivy may be 


seen growing finely on the north wall of the Luna-| adopted for their first meeting. 
tic Asylum and several other buildings in this city, | 
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but whenever a branch has the temerity to venture 
around the east or west corner, so as 
sun in winter, it is sure to be killed. So with the 
finer kinds of roses: where standing completely in 
the shade, as on the north side of the house, espe- 
cially if sheltered also from winds, no other pro- 
tection is required; but the same varieties in 
southern and open exposures, if left uncovered du- 
ring winter, would be killed to the ground. 

These facts afford valuable hints to nurserymen 
and amateur horticulturists. (See that your 
half-hardy evergreens, roses, ete., are protected 
trom the sun and from wind, if possible, especially 
during the latter part of winter. M. B. B. 


to get the 
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The Chinese Yam. 


DioscOREA BATATAS, OR SHANGHAI POTATOE. 

This plant was introduced into France several 
years ago by the agency of the French Consul at 
Shanghai, under the apprehension that the common 
potatoe was likely to fail. Much confidence has 
been expressed that this vegetable would prove a 
valuable substitute, at least in countries like most 
of France, where the climate is sufficiently warm 
for its successful growth. Prompted too by the 
hope of profit from the sale of the plants, several 
prominent nurserymen both in Europe and in this 
country have been quite lavish in their praise of 
the new vegetable ; a little more so, perhaps, than 
its real merits deserve. 

The growth and appearance of the plant, and its 
method of propagation and culture are somewhat 
like the common sweet potatoe, but being a peren- 
nial it requires two or three years for the roots to 
attain perfection, and as it will not endure frost, it 


/must be fully protected in some way during win- 


ter. It is evident too that it requires more heat 
than our summers in the eentral States afford, and 


imore uniform moisture than can be secured with- 


out resorting to irrigation. Add to all this the fact 
that the roots are no better, to say the least, than 
the common potatoe, as an article of food, and few 
readers will anticipate much benefit from the intro- 
duction of the Shanghai potatoe into the United 
States, especially as there is little prospect of the 
failure with us of the old fashioned kinds. At the 
same time we would not discourage those who wish 
to make experiments in the culture of this or any 
other vegetable that promises to be of the least 
value ; for it is possible that numerous experi- 
ments under varied circumstances may lead to dif- 
ferent results from what are at first anticipated, 
and it is in this way that discoveries and improve- 
ments are made. M. B. B. 


: acer 

FarMERS’ CLuss.—At a called meeting a few 
days ago at Xenia, Greene Co., a Farmers’ Club 
was formed for mutual profit and discussion. The 
subject selected for next meeting is the best method 
of wintering stock. That is the way for farmers 
to spend some of their evenings. <A letter from 
our friend Bingham of Ellsworth, Mahoning Co., 
informs us that such a club has also been formed 
in that place, and the same subject for discussion 
There ought to 
be a thousand such clubs this Winter in Ohio. 
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Dame Miscellany, ein 


Amusements. 


Dear Reapers :—We are in the midst of the holi- 
day season—the season of festivities and social amuse- 
ments,—and it seems particularly appropriate just now 
to give some words of encouragement mingled with 
cautions. 


While at the house of a friend, not long since, I no- 
ticed a fine large swing Just put up for the little ones ; 
and after dinner, one of the larger boys proposed that 
we all go out a little while and have a general swing. 
This was done, but just as enjoyment was at its height, 
the father came along and shouted, “Come, come, 
boys, you are too old to play and waste your time like 
little children.” ‘ But father,” they said, “we shall 
have to sit in school all the afternoon, and we want 
some exercise first.” “Come and saw wood, then,” 
was the reply, “it will give you as good exercise, and 
be useful too.” Have not most of you heard similar 
reasoning t 

The American people are proverbially utilitarian, 
and indulge in almost nothing of which they cannot} 
see the use, except profane swearing and tobacco 
chewing. The French, Swiss, German, and even the 
English nations, are fond of amusements—of games | 
and plays ; parents uniting with their children in these 
diversions, and the result is, healthy, robust children ; 
but the Americans have little time and less inclination | 


for such things, except in early years, and the result 
is, almost entire devotion to study, business and care, 
with weakened constitutions, poor health and shortened 
lives, as the consequence. 


There are, too, a large class in this country who 
have conscientious objections to engaging in plays or 
other amusements. They deprecate the whole, and| 
think it a useless and wicked waste of precious time ; | 
that it is better to saw wood than to play ball, to 
sweep house than to romp and play. 

The American is the only nation we know of that 
need urging to engage in play ; but could we induce 
our country men and country women to look upon in- 
nocent diversions as a blessing to all classes, as some- 
thing to be coveted and cultivated—could we persuade 


our Christian friends that recreation and amusement 
are a demand of our nature which cannot properly be | 
met in any other way, and that therefore they are 
proper, and should be encouraged, we should feel that 
we had accomplished a work which would result in the 
greatly increased health and happiness of the nation. 


By amusement we mean any pursuit which is sought 
simply for the recreation and pleasure it affords, with- | 
out reference to future results, or rather, perhaps, when 
this is the main object. Amusement is a healthful) 
stimulus to the brain and nerves, without which they | 
become sluggish, morbid and diseased. Few persons | 
can have healthful bodies and cheerful dispositions who 
habitually devote every working hour to the business} 
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jand duties of life, without taking any time for recrea- 
| "There are nerves and muscles in the body which 
need laughter for their exercise, and all physiologists 
agree that nothing is more conducive to good health 
than hearty laughter. Even ladies should have the 
privilege of laughing aloud. They need not be rude 
or coarse about it; but the instruction so commonly 
given to misses, that they should never laugh so as to 
be heard, is in our view based upon a sickly and cor- 
rupt, not a healthful civilization and morality. 

The love of play is innate ; it was implanted within 
us by our Creator, and there remains until removed by 
rigid training, or an undue weight of care and sorrow. 
That time is not wasted, but put to good use, that 
gives exercise to the muscles and at the same time 
rests and refreshes the wearied brain and nerves.— 
Employments should be varied enough to prevent fa- 
tigue as far as possible, yet this will not take the place 
of recreation, and neither will work; for exercise of 
the muscles is not all that is wanted, but entire relax- 


ation of the mind. The brain and nerves want relief, 


jand the exuberance of spirits, the freshness of wit, 


the sparkling eye and glow of health upon the cheek, 
these are the product of healthful, invigorating play. 
Work we believe is essential to the proper develop- 
ment of our physical natures, and recreation not less 
so. Adults need it as much as children. If the men 


_of business, the toil-worn fathers, and o’erwearied, care- 


exhausted mothers, would but join their children at the 


evening hour, and engage in some pleasant, amusing 


| play, they would find the weary frame rested, the irri- 


table nerves soothed, fretfulness gone, and cheerful- 


|ness and contentment taking their place. 


But increased cheerfulness and augmented health 
to the parent, would prove but one of the beneficial re- 
sults of such relaxation. The influence upon the chil- 
dren would be found highly salutary. It would not 
only have a tendency to restrain them from excesses, 
but would increase their attachment to their parents, 


| their love for and confidence in them. Children long 


for the sympathy and co-operation of their parents in 
their cherished pursuits; and parents who yield this 
sympathy and co-operation, we believe are the ones 
who generally receive the best obedience, and the 
most perfect and unreserved confidence of their chil- 
dren. The social bond is cemented, all become more 
attached to, and interested in each others’ pursuits, 
and the happiness of all is promoted. 

Still there is need of caution. With many young 
people there is danger of excess in devotion to amuse- 
ments ; and it is this, doubtless, that has caused so 
much opposition on the part of Christians. One’s 
love for amusements is scarcely a safe guide, as it is 
generally true that those who least need them love 
them best, and those whe really require them, avoid 
them altogether. 

Too much time should never be devoted to amuse- 
ments, nor time that properly belongs to other duties. 
Care should always be taken, too, that none of the 
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sige are jperebtted to pamamnty into rudeness, coarse- 
ness or vulgarity ; and no games or plays should ever 
be tolerated which are of questionable morality. The 
number of games, for instance, whose interest centres 
in the kissing for forfeits, we think had better be dis- 
pensed with, and so of most games of chance or skill 
which are of a similar nature to gambling, and natu- 
rally lead on to it. 

There are enough of a better character ; multitudes 
that are beneficial and instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. There are conundrums, puzzles, etc , abounding 
in many of our newspapers ; there are games and 
plays, too, that exercise the body and at the same time | 
educate the mental faculties. At some times and| 
with some persons, mental amusements are most de- 
sirable, at others, physical. 

The dance has been a source of much disagreement 
between different classes of society for many years, | 
some thinking it a natural and healthful diversion, oth- 
ers an injurious and sinful amusement; yet we think 


| Mt. Carmel, Ind., on the 19th of Dee. ult. 





almost any candid mind must admit that the dance has | 
much to recommend it, and could we have it practised 
as in former times, when by day and in the open air, 
and accompanied by various musical instruments, the 
Jewish people, young and old, all joined in their sacred | 
dances, and as other ancient and modern nations have | 
practised it, and as the Western Indians, who still | 
conduct their various dances in the open air, with the | 
stars for chandaliers, we should commend it to our | 
readers ; but on the contrary, the dance with us is | 
conducted by night instead of day, thus violating the | 
first principles of nature. Then the close, overheated | 
rooms, the glare of gas lights, the unhealthful style of | 





dress, the mixed society, much of which is of question- 





able morality, the rich food and too often strong drink, | 
the ride home in the night air, all conduce to make | 
this as unhealthful, as it was in former times a health-| 
ful amusement. Moreover,some of the modern dances | 
are we think decidedly demoralizing, and rather than | 
expose young friends to the danger of being drawn un-| 
der such influences, we should entirely prohibit their | 
acquiring the art, at least until the character was that 
of a settled Christain, and then we think there would| 
be little desire for it. | 

Indeed, in the practice of calisthenics, now becom-| 
ing so popular, we can gather the useful without expo-| 
sure to the injurious influences of the dance, and we} 
greatly desire to see calisthenics introduced into every 
school. Gymnasiums, too, are sadly needed. Young | 
men, and especially misses at boarding schools, gener 4 
ally suffer greatly from want of proper amusement and | 
proper exercise, both which would be combined in a 
high degree in the exercises of the gymnasium. 


Out of door exercises, whenever the weather will 
permit, are still more healthful and invigorating than 
in-door amusements. Gardening and horticulture in 
their proper season, afford some of the most delightful 
recreations that can be found. The ladies would find 
the lighter branches of these most healthful relief from 
the sedentary occupations of the needle. 
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Horseback riding, too, can scarcely be too highly 
commended. We rejoice to see it becoming so popu- 
lar, as an amusement and an accomplishment as well 
as a medicine for the feeble. J.C. B. 





The Minstrels Last Song. 


A little while ago we received the following lines from 
our dear correspondent, and the day they went into the 
hands of the printer, the mails brought us the sad tidings 
of her sudden decease. How prophetic is this tribute 
which she told us was to the memory of a very dear friend. 
Alas for eee: !— 

‘That forehead is colder and whiter 
Than lily-urns now! 
And for her— 
: * * “On her still bosom 
Is sifted the snow !” 

Miss C. died suddenly of typhoid fever, at her home in 
Alas, sweet sis- 
ter! this solemn minstrelsy is thy last, and like the fabled 
song of the dying swan— 

“The sweetest notes are the last she sings,” 
and she has gone to join the “friend and sister of her child- 
hood "— 
“ And greet her at last.” [Ep. 
| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
ALL DAY. 


BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD., 
All day I have walked as one haunted, 
With step light as snow 
All day have been wrapped in a vision 
Of dear long ago. 
A child with a heart like a throstle, 
So joyous and gay ; 
To whom life was as fair as the blowing 
Of roses in May. : 
I have dreamed of the trees whose bright shadows 
Touched homestead and well, 
Of the stream that pluns ged over the mill wheel, 
And laughed as it fell 
Of the wood, where my dear buried playmate 
And I usee to go— 
Of the lake where the swamp flowers of crimson 
Were pictured below ; 
Of the meadow, whose snowy urn’d lilies 
She twined o’er her brow— 
That forehead is colder and whiter 
Than lily-urns now! 
All day she has haunted me gently, 
But not like a ghost; 
I have seen her, and fair in her beauty, 
Forgot she is lost! 
I have heard the glad gush of her laughter, 
As sweet as the lute; 
And forgot in that precious nepenthe, 
The lips that are mute! 
All day I have lost in my dreaming, 
My burden of woe, 
And forgot that on her still bosom 
Is sifted the snow! 
Oh! dreamings of life and of gladness, 
Of pulses that thrill, 
Ye banish Death’s couch, where the loved ones 
Lie silent and chill. 
Oh! let me yet dream that she loves me, 
And watcheth me here; 
Though her home and her rest is above me, 
In some fairer sphere. 
Let me see her in childhood’s ripe beauty, 
With cheeks re d with bloom ; 
But not in the calm waxen snow whiteness 
And sleep of the tomb. 
Come often, sweet glimpses of Eden, 
My heart is so lone ; 
Come often, dear hopes of the Heaven 
fo which she is gone. 
So that gathering hope from the present, 
And love from the past, 
I may walk calmly on to the future, 
And greet her at last! 
Mt. Carmel. Ind., Dec., 1855. 
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Farewell and Greeting. 

And so our dear old friend, the Cultivator, is to 
come to us with its New Year’s greeting in another 
dress, and some of the names so long familiar to 
our eyes, will be withdrawn. It will seem sad not 
to find the usual personalities that we have looked 
for first, through so many years. It will be strange 
not to learn from its semi-monthly visit whether 
those dear friends, the BATEHAMS, are in usual 
health and 
are sending us; for the notes of an editor are al- 
Ways most personally intended, at least every sub- 
scriber has a right to imagine so. 

But we know that those who have served so 
long. have a right to be set free from care ; and 
though we cannot part without many kind regrets, 
yet we must add more blessings than sorrows.— 
The good Father whom they have sought to serve 
in this department, by exciting to industry in its 
highest and most successful forms, go with and 
bless them in their retirement, and mete to them 
as generously as they have measured to others.— 
We could wish them no higher good. 

And so the mantle is to fall upon the shoulders 
of our friend the Cor. Well, so be it. We have 
before now seen the dearth deserted, the bright 
presiding genius called to a higher sphere, leaving 
widowed hearts and sorrowful vacancies ; and when 
the place has again been filled, how thankful we 
have been to recognize no stranger's tread, no alien 
voice, but a loving friend, whose familiar presence 
atoned as well as atonement could be made for the 
“loved and lost.” Thus shall it be now. We 
shall not feel that a stranger oecupies the old fa- 
miliar seat, but shall know that the warm heart of 
a friend guards well the sanctuary, and that all 
who have once found a hospitable welcome, will 
be kindly received. It would be sad indeed to 
think of the Cultivator sold out to strangers, who 
would not know and love all our old friends. So 
if change must be made, it could not have 
been kindlier done. We shall feel a sort of pity 
for the CoL., venerable in his aspect, with his calm 
brow and patriarchal beard, immured alive in his 
office, shut out from the cheerful’ companionship 
with nature which our retiring friends are so suc- 
cessfully courting; but then we remember that he 
has been an o’er petted child of the old dame, and 
a little solitary confinement will do him the service 
of sending him back to her bosom with more filial 
love, and more poetic tenderness. 

As to his filling the housewife’s department well, 
we have not a doubt of it. He has only to put on 
his Sun Bonnet, and you would scarcely mark 
the difference between him and any bustling, thriv- 
ing housekeeper—on paper! So without needless 
show of sorrow for the loss of familiar faces, we 
must say, with hope and confidence for the future, 
farewell to our loved friends, and welcome to the 
New Year, and the new sphere of one who has 
shown himself worthy of the mantle that falls upon 
his shoulders. If our neglect of duty, sisters of 
the Cultivator, has rendered the duties of a young 
wife and mother too arduous, let us crave pardon 
ere we part, and trust that in any other department 
of life she may be served with pure zeal, and aided 


we say, 
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spirits, and what words of cheer they | 
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by more audi hands than ours have been du- 
ring the years which she has so faithfully minis- 
tered to our good. H. M. T. CO. 


Dwight, Lil., Dee., 


Item.—Sister Hannah Maria makes rather a mel- 
ancholy show of things ; just as if our dear friends, the 
Batehams, had broken down under the manifold labors 
of editorship, and were going to desert the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, and betake themselves exclusively to a coun- 
Oh, no! Sister Hannah Maria. 
Here sits Brother Bateham at his old desk, scratching 
away with all his might, and the little Bateham—just 


1855. 


try life and the ague. 


big enough to tumble out of a chair—is raising the 
very mischief with the papers on the centre table, 
while his Ma’ is out hunting New Year’s gifts. We 
are only having a little change of front and shifting 
of responsibility, so that Mr. B. can attend to his nur- 
sery business, and Mrs. B. can attend to her nursery 
business. And we advise Sister Hannah Maria afore- 
said, not to be looking too sharp under Sun Bonnets, 
to see whether their owners wear a beard or not.—Ep. 
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Indian Corn the Stuff for Americans. 


We Americans, and especially we Western Ameri- 
cans, do not use enough of corn in our household cook- 
ing, for either health or economy. It is susceptible of 
being used in a great variety of ways, as in bread, hot 
cakes, pancakes, puddings, hominy, ete., and good and 
Our venerable friend, Dr. Awt, 
for a long time Superintendent of the Ohio Lunatic 
Asylum, and having thus a large family to provide for, 


wholesome all ways. 


has handed us the following, which he vouches for as 
orthodox Yankee prescriptions : 


S. D. Harris :—Seeing a number of useful re- 
ceipts for domestic purposes in your last number, 
I send you the following for the next issue, if you 
think them of sufficient importance. They were 
obtained “’ Way down East” several years ago, and 
may be depended on. Yours with respect, ete., 

Wittiam M. Aw, 


To MAKE InpIAN Puppinc—* Real, ginewine 
Yankee Pudden.”—Take three pints of scalded 
milk, add as much fine (yellow) Indian meal as 
will be sufficient to make a stiff batter, and a tea- 
cupful of molasses, with salt to your taste. Boil it 


four hours, or even longer, for boiling does not 


hurt, but improves it. A few ripe cherries or 
whortleberries will also improve it; many think a 
small portion of suet (beef’s) chopped fine, without 
the fruit, a good and even better addition. It is 
to be eaten with butter, and molasses, of course. 

This fine desert of Revolutionary memory should 
occasionally have a place on every man’s table.— 

Jown East it often comes to hand. Out West it 
is quite too rarely found. 

Baxkep Inpr1an Puppine.—Take three pints 
of scalded milk, one handful of wheat flour, three 
eggs, and as much Indian meal as will make the 
whole thick, like batter for pancakes. Add one 
gill of molasses, and salt to your taste. Bake three 
hours. 
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(TREES, TREES.—WE OFFER TO THE PUR- 

chasers of Frurt AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, a selection of the 
choicest and best varieties, embracing Apples, Pears, both as 
dwarfs and standards, Cherries, Peaches, Grapes, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Pie Plant, etc., ete. 
Also a collection of Ornamental Trées, Flowering Shrubs, Hardy 
Everblowing Roses, Evergreens, etc., etc. 

New Catalogues will be issued in January, 1856, and will be sent 
to those who want, on receipt of a postage stamp. We invite the 
public to send us their orders. ELLIOTT & CO., 

Jan. 1. Cleveland, O. 


\EEDS, SEEDS.—WE ARE PREPARING OUR- | 


selves with a choice and freshly grown collection of FIELD, 

GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS. We take great care to procure 
our Seeds only from reliable sources, and for their purity and good- 
ness do not hesitate to refer to any of our friends who have here- 
tofore patronized us. We can fill orders and send them to any por- 
tion of the States in good condition. 

The trade supplied on liberal terms. 
receipt of a postage stamp. 

Jan. }. 


Catalogues forwarded on 
ELLIOTT & CO., 
Cleveland, O. 


Se NURSERYMEN.—WE HAVE THE PLEA- 
sure of offering to the trade a large stock of the following ar- 
ticles : $5 
pr. 


Magnolia Acuminata, 2 year seedlings 100 $40 pr. 1000 
rT ee 


American Weeping Elms, 1 y’r seedlings. 2 * 
Silver Maples, | year seedlings . $s « 10 “ 
Oaks Redand White Am’n, 2 yr.seedl’gs 3 “ 20 “6 
Butternuts, 2 year seedlings. § « 40 “ 
Catalpa, 1 year seedlings . ‘ : . ¢ 15 ” 
Prunus Padus, (Bird cherry,) 2yrseedl’s 4 ‘“* 
Euonymus, 2 year seedlings ; 5 
Norway Spruce, (beautiful,) 1 foot gs « 70 
Do = 13g * 3 « 100 “ 
Do. ” = 3@ « 140 = 
Do. rs 2% “*. .® « 160 “ 
Do 5 ” 3 200 “s 


{ce For other articles see Catalogue No. 4, Spring edition, sent 
to all applicants who enclose one stamp. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


To Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 


Jan. 1-2tat 
E WOULD PARTICULARLY INVITE THE 


\ attention of those Societies, who are about making up their 
Premium Lists for 1856, to our large collection of Agricultural 
Books, which are peculiarly adapted for Premiums. 

The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of small money 
premiums, has been extensively adopted, and has given the high- 
est satisfaction. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 

It promotes the dissemination of much needed information among 
Farmers. 

It combines the advantages of a Diploma with a Premium of in- 
trinsic value. 

It substitutes a permanent and expressive token of honor for the 
pittance which is frequently humiliating to the recipient. 

It avoids the fostering of a mercenary spirit among competitors, 
and better comports with the dignity of an honorable emulation 
between friends and neighbors. 


We will take pleasure in sending to applicants a Catalogue of our 
publications which we consider most appropriate for the use of Ag- 
ricultural Societies for Premiums, on which a liberal discount will 
be given. C. M. SAXTON & CO., 

Jan. 1. Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., New York. 


RASPBERRY AND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Grape Vines and Willows, for Nurserymen, and Field Plant- 
ing. The celebrated Hudson River Antwerp, Fastolf, Franconia, 
and Rivers’ new Large-fruited Monthly. These, in large quanti- 
ties, will be sold at very cheap rates, and the plants are of unsur- 
passed quality. Brinkle’s Orange, by 100 or 1000, most beautiful, 
and best of all Raspberries. Also, for garden planting, Vol. Wilder, 
Vice President, French and Cushing Thunderer, May’s Antwerp, 
and Rivers’ Antwerp. 

Grape Vines.—Isabella, Catawba, Clinton and Herbemonts, Ma- 
deira, Bland and Diana. 

STRAWBERRIES.—A full assor'ment—including Large Black Eng- 
lish, Black Naples, May’s Victoria Red and White Dutch. 

RuvBars—Wyatt’s Victoria, Downing’s Collossal, Linnaeus, and 
Seedlings from all of them ; many of surpassing excellence. 

OsiER CutTtTines.—Purpurea Triandra and Forbyana; also Bev- 
eridge. 100 other varieties, including Vimenalis and Longskin.— 
(See Mr. Downing’s article in April number of Horticulturist of 
1854, also Mr. Saul’s, Feb., 1855.) 

STRAWBERRIES.—Hovey’s Seedling, Boston Pine, and McAvoy's 
Superior. 

All the above are of the best quality and at very low rates. 

G. W. GRANT, 
Jan. 1. Newburg, Orange Co., New York. 


SAGE ORANGE PLANTS AND SEED.— 
Farmers and Railroad Companies will please observe, we 
still are, (as we have been for many years,) engaged in Hedge 
growing. Our terms, as heretofore, are low, especially for con- 
tracts not extending over two years. All our work warranted.— 
Osage Orange plants and seed for sale in large or small quantities, 
and delivered, cheap enough. Agents wanted. For particulars 
address the undersigned, Harveysburg, Warren o., 0. 

Jan. 1-2t* K. GRAVES & CO. 
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YHICAGO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

/ AND SEED STORE, ‘hicago, U1.—The subscriber, formerly 
of the Albany Agricultural Works, N. Y., has located in the above 
city, where he will keep a full assortment of MA‘ HINERY and 
IMPLEMENTS designed for the Farmer. Among the assortment 
may be found the celebrated Emery’s Patent Horse PoweErs, 
Threshers, Separators, Saws, etc. ; (orn Shellers and Hay ( utters, 
Windmills of superior and simple construction, suitable for driving 
| all kinds of farm machinery, pumping, etc., with a complete stock 
of Garden and Field Seeds of superior quality. 

Full Catalogues furnished on application. 
HENRY D. EMERY, 

} 45 Franklin St., between Lake an@ ‘tandolph, (hicago, Il. 
Jan. 1-3mt 





/ERGREENS.—THE ATTENTION OF NUR- 

4 serymen and others, is respectfully invited to our stock of 
EVERGREENS, which are of the choicest kinds ; and one of us 
having been engaged for several years in procuring small Ever- 
greens from the forest, we solicit orders from such as desire any 
quantity of the same, to send them in before the Ist of 4th month— 
Arbor Viiw, Balsam and Spruce Firs being the principal varieties 

We are also prepared to receive orders for Fruit Trees, such as 
Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach, Grape Vines, etc., etc., with orna- 
mental trees 

Persons wishing toimprove their yards, orchards and gardens, 
or wanting Hedges, would do well to call and examine our stock, 
which we are determined shall be unsurpassed. Terms quite mod- 
erate. LIPSEY & DEXTER, 


12th month, 1855. Dec. 15-3tt Cardington, Morrow Co., O 


MPORTANT TO PLANTERS OF TREES, 

&c.—The Subscriber is again offering for sale a fine assortment 
of Nursery productions, consisting in part of Apples, Standard and 
Dwarf, Pears do., Cherries do., a fine of Peach trees ready for 
delivery this fall, a few Plums, Apricots, etc. Aliso a fine assort- 
ment of 


lot 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
Persons wishing to purchase any of the above articles would do 
well to consult his Catalogue before purchasing elsewhere, a copy 


of which will be sent 
stamp. 

N.B. Packing done in the best manner, for which a moderate 
charge is made, after which we deliver free of charge at the depot 
of Central Ohio R. R. JAMES EDGERTON, 

10th mo. 22d, 1855. Sugar Grove Nursery, Barnesville, O. 


Nov. 1-3mt 
( SIER WILLOWS—STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

_7 —Ican furnish cuttings of the best variety of OSIER WIL- 
LOWS for $4 per M. Also, STRAWBERRY PLANTS of the cele- 
brated Cincinnati varieties, $5 per hundred—all true to name. To 
dealers a deduction will be made proportionate to the amount of 
the orders. 

Cash Orders are solicited, and will receive prompt attention if 
addressed to JOHN A. WARDER, 

Dec. 1-t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T° NURSERY MEN, DEALERS, ETC.—A 
priced Catalogue of such articles as we shall be able to offer 
at wholesale in the Spring, will be ready on the first of January, 
| and will be sent prepaid to all applicants who enclose one stamp 
([# Order Catalogue No. 4, Spring edition 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 


free to all who apply and enclose a P. O. 


Jan. 1-2tat 


| ANDALL & ASTON, WHOLESALE AND 

Retail Dealers in Books and Stationery, Blank Books, Wall 
and Window Papers, Oil Paintings, Lithographs and Engravings, 
Window Shades, Cornices and Fixtures, Buff and Green Hollands, 
Gilt and Rosewood Mouldings. 

A general assortment of Agricultural Books. 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues of Agricultural Books sent by mail or otherwise te 
any one wishing to consult them. : 

Jan. 1-6t* 


| ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!— THE SUBSCRI- 

bers, at their long established and enlarged Foundry, manu- 
facture upon an improved method and keep constantly on hand, a 
large assortment of their superior BELLS, of all descriptions, suit- 
able for Fire Alarms, Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, 
Plantations, etc., mounted with their ‘“‘ Rotating Yoke,” and other 
improved Hangings, which ensure the safety of the Bell, with ease 
and efficiency in ringing. Warrantee given of tone and durability 
For full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, ete., apply for 
Cireular to A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

Sept. 1 West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


|! ST PUBLISHED— THORBURN’S RETAIL 
“ Catalogue for 1856, of Vegetable, Herb, Grass, ete. Seeds will 
be mailed to any address on application 
J. M. THORBURN & CO, 

15 John street, New York 


Saxton’s Books 


Jan. 1-3mt 


TT HORBURN’S WHOLESALE CATALOGUES 

for 1856 of Vegetable, Flower, Tree and Agricultural Seeds, 

Spring Bulbs, etc., etc., for the use of Dealers, are now ready, and 

| will be forwarded on application. a 
J. M. THORBURN & €0O., 

Jan. 1-2mt 15 John street, New York. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtTivaTor Orrices, Jan. 1, 1856. 


As compared with a few months past, the present price of farm 
produce seems to be depressed, but as compared with the average 
of good seasons, the price seems high, and those who are obliged 
to buy will have their share of trouble in keeping up their supplies. 
When Pork is over $4 and Flour over $6, we call it high, and the 
balance of trade in favor of the producer. Of late, $9 flour and $7 
At present rates, far- 
mers who wish to realize the best prices, and can do without the 
money for a time, will probably consult their interest by holding 
on a while, to their grain at least. It is time the hogs were sold. 


hogs have set the farmers crazy for prices. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 29.—FLour—The market opened very dull! 
to-day, and prices settled down to $7 25, but after the receipt of 
the New York report there was an improved feeling. The sales 
included 130 bbls. at $7 25; 100 do. at $7 35; 125 do. at $7 30, and 
50 do. extra at $7 60. 

Gratin—W heat at $1 45@1 50; Corn 40c ; Oats 28@30c ; Barley 
$1 25@1 35, and Rye 70c. 

Hocs—The market continues dull, and prices are in favor of buy- 
ers. Sales of 400 head, averaging 180 tbs., at $550; and 130 do., 
averaging 240, at $565. The receipts are light, and there are not 
many in the pens 

Pxovistons—Green Hams in lots, at $6 90@7 00, chiefly at the 
latter, and prime Lard at 9c. 

CHEESE—Sales of 550 boxes at 94% @9%c. Market firm. 

Burrer—The demand continues good, with light receipts ; sales 
of 37 bbls. good and prime roll, at 21@22c. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 31.—Flour improving; sales 7500 bbls. at 
$8 44 for choice State ; $8 68 for good Ohio, and $955 for South- 
ern. Wheat active, sales over 6000 bu. Mess Pork declined, 1000 
bbls. sold at $17 25. Beef dull; 2500 bbis. sold. Lard declined ; 
250 bbls. sold at 1234c. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR FOR 1856 
A Western Paper for Western Farmers. 


Devoted to General Agriculture, Stock Raising, 
Gardening, Fruit Growing & Home Interests. 





Published at Columbus, Ohio, twice a month. Sixteen 
large octavo pages, with Title and Index, making a hand- 
some Volume of 384 pages each year. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Engravings of Domestic Animals, Buildings, Farm 
Implements, ete., etc. 

S. D. HARRIS, Editor and Proprietor, 


Who has purchased the entire concern of Mr. BATEHAM > 
and will be assisted by a large number of the best Wester” 
writers in various departments, for the Farm, the Garden, 
and the Fireside. : : ! 

Terms $1 per year—four copies for $3—nine copies for 
$6. (and a copy to the getter up of the Club.) Payment al- 
ways in advance. re 

Liberal premiums to Local Agents who will interest them- 
selves in their own neighborhoods. 

Inquire at the post office, or send to us for a specimen 
and prospectus, and get up a club among your friends. 
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COLUMBUS NURSERY. 
One Mile South of Town, on High street. 
M B. BATEHAM & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


e have now on hand for Spring sales, a large assortment of 
the finest Fruit Trees, including Apple, Peach, Cherry, Pear, 
(dwarf and standard,) Quince, Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape 
Vines, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry Plants, Rhu- 
barb roots, etc., etc. Also Roses, Evergreens, and other orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Dahlia roots, etc. 

(= Catalogues furnished to all applicants. 
Osage Orange Plants and Seed, at the lowest wholesale prices. 


5000 Peacu TreEs, of the finest Eastern growth, for sale by the 
thousand. 


Jan. 1. 





ORSE POWER FOR SALE.—A WHEELER 
Power for two horses, in complete order, ready for use ; but 
little worn. Price $70. ARVINE C. WALES, 
Jan. 1-4tt Massillon, O. 








AJILLIAM A. GILL, AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
Farm Implements of every description bought and sold, and re- 


ceived on commission. High st., east side, between Broad and 
Gay, Columbus, Ohio. Jan. 1. 


BIRKENMYER & BREWSTER, 
] EALERS IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 


ments, Machines, &c., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 1. 


} EDGING.—THE UNDERSIGNED IS PRE- 


pared to furnish the very best quality of Osage Orange plants 
on the shortest notice and most reasonable terms, to any part of 
the United States, either of one or two year’s growth, as may be 
desired. 
All orders or letters of inquiry strictly and promptly attended to 
CHARLES MILLER, 
Oct. 1-5t* College Corner, Butler Co., Ohio. 
P tTER MELENDY, BREEDER AND DEALER 
in Morgan Horses and Suffolk Hogs, Mt. Healthy, Hamilton 
Co.,O. [have some extra Suffolk Pigs from my premium stock 
for sale 
The celebrated Morgan Stallion, CHAMPION BLACK HAWK, 
will stand the coming season at the stable of P. & L. MELENDY, 
Mt Healthy, O. Dec. 15-2tt 


ILL, MERRILLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS 
z of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit county, 
hio. 

Price per rod at the Factory—1 inch Calibre, $1,124 ; 1% inch, 
$1,25 ; 144 inch, $1,50 ; 2 inch, $2,00 , 2’ inch, $2,64 ; 3 inch, $3, 
30 ;4inch, $4,62, &c. 

Jan. 15-at 


YURE SHORT-HORN CATTLE.—A FEW 
young Cows, got by Bates’ Bulls Belvidere, Yorkshireman, 
and 3d Duke of Cambridge, believed to be in calf each to 2d Lord 
Barrington. Also four young Bull Calves, got by this last named 
Bull. His sire, imported Billy Pitt, by the 24 Duke of Oxford, and 
dam, Lady Barrington the 12th, by Earl Ducie’s celebrated Duchess 
Bull, 4th Duke of York. Prices of the Cows, $250 each ; of the 
Bull Calves, $200 each. Alsoa few pure Alderney Bull Calves, 
$100 each. Address T. P. REMINGTON, 
Aug. 1-6t* 22 South Front street, Phila. 


(TF ROROUGH-BRED SOUTH DOWN BUCK 
LAMBS FOR SALE.—The Subscriber offers for sale two su- 

perior South Down Buck Lambs. Price, delivered on the farm, 

twenty dollars ; or on board of the cars, twenty-five dollars. Refers 

to Col. Harris, of the Ohio Cultivator. 

HEMAN B. HAMMON, 
Bristolville, Trumbull Co., O. 


| OOK ON SHEEP, BY H. J. CANFIELD.— 
Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases, with Engrav 
ings. An Ohio book, of 395 pages, well bound in leather. Will be 


sent, by mail, post paid, for $1, on application to the office of the 
Ohio Cultivator. 


Nov. 15-3tt 


] OOKS FOR FARMER®S’ LIBRARIES.—A 
large assortment of Saxton’s and other Books for Farmers, 
are for sale at Publishers’ prices, at the Cultivator office. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

(= Advertisements suited to the character of the paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 
For five lines or less, two insertions.....................005. $1 00 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 

Do. do. for each subsequent insertion. ...... 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 
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